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DISCUSSION. 

Beyond Realism and Idealism vs. Two Types of Idealism. 

PROFESSOR CREIGHTON'S paper on "Two Types of Idealism" 
seems to me to deserve careful study by both idealists and real- 
ists, but above all by those who, like the present writer, refuse to be 
numbered with either school. As regards realism and idealism them- 
selves, he has, I think, defined their essential difference in a way which, 
while open to objection at a certain point, is well adapted to bring 
about a better understanding of the motives of each. For those who 
seek a way beyond that alternative, he has suggested a line of thought 
which, it seems to me, ought to be fruitful. 

With a large part of the paper I am in hearty agreement. So far as 
the spirit, if not the letter of philosophy is concerned, I find myself 
heart and soul with that standpoint he has chosen to call " speculative 
philosophy." It seems to me to be the true PMlosophia perennis. 
On the other hand, I am inclined to think, with Professor Bosanquet, 
that the time has come to repudiate the name idealism. I have long 
thought that a nomenclature that is so effectual in hiding important 
differences between those in the same camp, and still worse, obscures 
the important bonds often connecting realist and idealist, has out- 
lived its usefulness. A classification which makes a philosopher like 
Kant a ' reluctant witness for idealism,' and in any degree justifies a 
realist like Professor Fullerton in saying that Mr. Creighton himself 
is separated from realism " only by a word," is misleading to say the 
least. " Traditional idealism may not," as Mr. Creighton says, " be 
willing altogether to abandon its historic name"; but if so it is now 
largely from motives of piety which would be honored in the breach 
rather than in the observance. Professor Creighton himself recog- 
nizes that it is " a proposal that deserves careful consideration." 
What I wish to show is that there are elements in his own argument 
that lead logically to its abandonment. 

" The characteristic mark of idealism, as it is found in the great 
systems is," he holds, the " direct acceptance of things as having value 
and significance." As stated in another place, " it is contradictory to 
separate value and reality." The characteristic mark of realism on 
the other hand, " when it is consistent," is to hold to atomic entities, 
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" that all relations are external, and that all significance and meaning 
are secondary and derivative, imposed upon the universe by subjective 
mind." Since, as he holds, the former is the necessary presupposition 
of all valid philosophizing, the true idealism is to be maintained. 

Now I hold with Mr. Creighton, that this ' primary insight ' is an 
axiom of all true philosophy. It has moreover been a characteristic 
of true idealism consciously to recognize this fact; and for this it 
deserves all praise. I do not think, however, that this is sufficient to 
characterize a philosophy as idealistic. On the other hand, I doubt 
whether it is an ultimate distinction between idealism and realism. 
Consciously, it is true, realism has usually repudiated this assumption. 
Unconsciously, however, it tends to accept it. Doubt on the first 
point leads me to question the necessity of any form of idealism. The 
second doubt suggests to me a possible common ground between the 
two which might lead to mutual understanding and ultimately, per- 
haps, to transcendence of the opposition. 

Mr. Creighton eschews ' mentalism ' and all its works. If I under- 
stand him aright, the idea that reality must be mental results from a 
false inference from the ' primary insight ' that reality must be signif- 
icant, must have value. I agree with him on this point. Many 
realists seem to realize that what they call the idealist's ' obsession that 
reality must be mental ' really goes back to a deeper prejudice, namely 
this very ' primary insight.' In the words of Bertrand Russell, " it is 
generally also implied, for reasons that are obscure, that what can have 
no importance for us (italics mine) can not be real." Of course Mr. 
Creighton does not mean (nor would I suggest) that this is the only 
source of ' mentalism.' There are undoubtedly other false inferences, 
as the realists have shown sufficiently. But it is the chief and deter- 
mining one. How then does this false inference arise? It is assumed 
that if there is to be ' genuine ' knowledge, if experience is to be 
' significant ' (note the value connotations) the object must be reduced 
to terms of mind. Obviously the inference does not follow. It would 
follow only in case value and significance were themselves subjective 
and mental, a position which Mr. Creighton explicitly — and I think 
rightly — denies. It is only an interpretation of value which makes 
this primary insight equivalent to the postulate that reality must 
satisfy us that tempts us for a moment to think of reality as a con- 
struction of ourselves. But for me the denial of this interpretation 
is sufficient to justify the repudiation of all implications of idealism. 
Let me now indicate why I think it is desirable that Mr. Creighton 
should do so also. 
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Mr. Creighton rightly insists that " it is impossible to reduce ma- 
terial things to states of consciousness in individual minds." He is 
equally certain that " absolute idealism of the type that postulates 
an absolute mind as a vast receptacle for things, conceived as a mag- 
nified or extended psychological consciousness," is just as subjective 
as the view that reduces things to states of an individual mind. " The 
assumption is both arbitrary and useless as a guarantee of objectivity 
and significance." 

With all this I heartily agree. Yet I contend that either one of 
these is, historically at least, idealism's interpretation of the principle. 
The idealist complains that he is misunderstood when the realist places 
him in one or the other of these categories. Yet the realist is not 
wholly to blame. It is almost inevitable that idealism should run into 
one or other of these paths. As Windelband says, when we seek to 
turn validity or value into entities, there is " nothing left to us, since 
these are given to us ... in spiritual actuality, than to think the 
formal structure of the valid as a 'spiritual order,' and to connect it 
with a spiritual first principle." A ' mentalistic ' metaphysic seems the 
predestined path of such speculation. 

I suppose Mr. Creighton hesitates to abandon ' idealism ' partly at 
least because he feels that if he escapes the Scylla of mentalism it is 
only to risk the Charybdis of an unenlightened realism. I do not 
believe that such a fear is justified. It is precisely at this point that 
I am disposed to take issue, in one matter at least, with his characteriza- 
tion of realism. 

Mr. Creighton holds that, in contrast to idealism, realism denies 
this primary insight and holds that " value and significance are some- 
thing subjective, phenomenal and adventitious." I do not deny that 
consciously this is often (as in the case of Russell) the attitude of 
realism. But I also find it constantly denying its asceticism in every 
breath it breathes. 1 Take such a valiant defender of realism as Fuller- 
ton. Why does he become so eloquent over " Everybody's World "? 
Surely not because he separates reality and significance, but precisely 
because he does not separate them. Why does he in turn reject 
Berkeley's " vision glorious," Bradley's " transmutation " of the world, 
or Royce's new idealism with all "the glory of it"? Surely not be- 

1 One runs some risk, of course, in saying anything definite about a philosophy 
which puts values among the universals and at the same time considers that world 
essentially ' spectacular,' the meaning and significance of which is irrelevant. The 
well known difference among the neo-realists themselves, as to whether values are 
merely human and subjective or inhuman subsistents, adds to the difficulty. But 
taking realism as a whole, I think my contention is sound. 
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cause they fuse value and being, but because for him they take values 
away and give fictitious values instead. It is a bona fide world, a 
bona fide nature (and for the Neo-realist, especially a bona fide logic) 
for which they contend. They insist upon independent entities, 
externality of relations, because for them these are the a priori of a 
valuable world. But Mr. Creighton says if realism is consistent it 
denies this (p. 516). Well then, we shall simply have to say that it is 
never quite consistent. For a bona fide nature or bona fide logic, if 
they mean anything, mean simply this — that they constitute the faith 
of the ages, of the race, of the inhabitant of Everybody's World. If 
you deny it you are faithless, you play fast and loose with this world. 
To some of us realism represents a morbid evaluation of the existential 
category, but it is an evaluation just the same. Other basis in the 
last analysis there is none. 

Mr. Creighton himself accepts the realist's world at practically its 
face value — the " physical order " " in very much the sense in which it is 
presented to us by the assumptions of common sense and the objective 
sciences" (p. 533). For this reason Professor Fullerton has claimed 
him as a realist. " The title which a man accepts should not blind 
our eyes to what he means to say." But if you will examine the grounds 
for his acceptance, you will find that it is not because the truth of the 
distinction between the subjective and objective orders (which the 
realist will not have blurred) is thought to be something which we 
may know independently of the question whether that knowledge has 
any value, but precisely because it is the indispensable condition of a 
valuable world. That such a world shall be, requires not merely the 
social supplementation of our fellows, which idealists, strictly speaking, 
ordinarily find sufficient; but also the supplementation of a nature 
independent of subjectivity. With the realist he also demands a 
bona fide nature, but it is because, as he says, " even in science the 
point of view of value is never eliminated." I can not see but that 
the realist actually does, and must do, the same. 

I do not feel, therefore, that in abandoning idealism, Mr. Creighton 
need fear an unenlightened realism. He might rather look forward, 
hopefully at least, to some conception that shall combine the values 
of both. I rather think he has suggested the outlines of such a con- 
ception himself. 

Mr. Creighton condemns both realism and idealism (in its usual 
forms at least) for one and the same reason, namely, because of a mor- 
bid evaluation of the existential category. It is because both of them 
" stick in " these categories that neither can comprehend experience 
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"as a system of developing meanings." He constantly speaks of the 
necessity of abandoning this standpoint with all its limitations. With 
all this I am again in hearty agreement. " The prejudice in favor of 
existence" or actuality, as I have called it elsewhere, is, I hold, indeed 
fatal to any interpretative philosophy. But it is all-important for us 
to understand just what this limitation is and what its transcendence 
would imply. 

I assume that by the existential categories is meant, not only exis- 
tence in the narrower sense of physical and psychical, but also abstract 
being in the sense of subsistence, in short any concept of independent 
entities. I assume also that, as a consequence, we must distinguish 
' reality ' from any of these concepts. But then what is reality, and 
when we transcend these limitations whither do we go ? 

Now there seems to be only one answer and, if I mistake not, Mr. 
Creighton accepts it. Reality in this sense is a value concept. Value 
is only valid and not existent. If we seek to turn this validity back 
into being there are only two paths and neither of them is he willing 
to take. For him, though he does not say it, over-individual minds 
are, I suppose, either existential, or impossible objects like round 
squares. 

I say I think Mr. Creighton so makes answer. At least he holds 
that value is more ultimate than existence. " That the standpoint of 
value is more concrete than that of existence is evident," he says, 
" from the fact that it includes the latter as a necessary moment in 
itself. 1 On the other hand, there is no road to significance if one 
begins with bare existences, no path from given entities, whether 
physical or mental to a real world, real knowledge, or to judgments of 
value of any kind." Since the concrete is for Mr. Creighton the more 
ultimate, evidently value is logically more ultimate than existence or 
being. 

But what follows from such a position? Assuming that I am right 
in my interpretation, does it not mean the abandonment of the onto- 
logical point of view for the standpoint of value and validity, and does 
not then an idealistic ontology become, as Rickert says, merely " a 
roundabout way " for the solution of the problems of validity and for 
the interpretation of meanings and values? I am well aware, of 

1 On page 528 it is said: "it is surely contradictory to separate existence from 
value." I suppose this means that we can not think existence ultimately without 
giving it some sort of value, and, on the other hand, we can not think value without 
giving it some sort of reality. How this is to be interpreted I have tried to show in 
an article entitled "Ontological Problems of Value." Journal of Philos., Psych., 
etc., June 7. I9I7- 
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course, that Mr. Creighton may protest, with Royce, that it is impos- 
sible, or even intolerable, to remain here. " Can we tolerate," he may 
ask, " this lack of finality? " In a sense, I suppose, this is almost a 
matter of taste, and yet scarcely so, for when Royce himself seeks to 
turn validity back into being, does he not follow that very path which 
Creighton refuses to go? In any case, if he has avoided the pitfalls 
of the two historical forms of idealism which Mr. Creighton repudiates, 
it is by so close a shave that we can scarcely yet feel wholly safe. 

In the last analysis, I suppose, the whole question depends upon 
Mr. Creighton's conception of the postulates of genuine knowledge. 
His refusal to abandon idealism is doubtless due to the belief that the 
principles of knowledge which it is its lasting glory to have developed, 
are inevitably bound up with it in some form. Let us examine this 
question. 

' Speculative idealism,' in Mr. Creighton's sense of the word, insists 
upon three fundamental principles of knowledge. These are briefly: 
(i) The mutual involvement of mind and the objective system, (2) the 
complementary relation of the individual mind to other individuals, 
(3) the axiom of coherence or system. In insisting upon these prin- 
ciples philosophy "only endeavors to gain recognition and explicit 
statement for what is constantly assumed in everyday experience." 
But " such a description of knowledge is obviously not possible so long 
as our thought is tied down to the category of existence." It is pos- 
sible only when we make use of the category of value and validity. 

Here, I take it, is the crux of the problem. Granted that this is but 
the explicit statement of the assumptions of everyday experience; 
granted also, as I believe, that they are the necessary presuppositions 
of all true philosophizing, does it mean idealism, does it contradict the 
realistic element embodied in Creighton's system? 

As to the first principle, the realist ordinarily tells us, dependence 
upon mind can mean only one of two things. Either the object is part 
of the mind, or the mind is in some sense the cause of the object. This, 
of course, means mentalism in one of its two forms. But I do not 
believe that this alternative is necessary. There is another " harmless 
sense " (Fullerton) in which, the realist admits that the object is " not 
independent of the knower," namely in the sense that the world we talk 
about must have significance for mind. But this is precisely the kind 
of dependence, and the only kind, that Mr. Creighton's philosophy 
demands. If the realist finds it harmless, so much the better, for 
certainly no idealist wants to do either him or his world any harm. 
It does not involve idealism, according to the realist, nor do I think it 
does. 
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The principle of coherence is more important — and more difficult. 
If philosophy is to be viewed, not as an external description, but as an 
interpretation of meaning, true philosophy certainly demands the 
postulate of coherence — for the simple reason that ' meaning ' is 
inseparable from it. The false procedure of historical idealisms has 
consisted in thinking that coherence is something contributed by mind, 
in the ' existential sense.' It cannot be denied that the term ' con- 
crete universal' has historically a mentalistic connotation. It is 
also true that to define value in terms of it — as Creighton, following 
Bosanquet, seems to do — tends to bring, value under the same suspi- 
cion. (For myself, I do not think it can be so defined. Coherence is 
only one value, not the source of all values.) But, even so, I doubt 
whether it involves idealism any more than do the abstract universals 
of the new realist. In both cases ' meaning ' is really conceived to be 
part of the objective world. The only question is as to what is the 
necessary condition of that meaning. 

I have already indicated how the implications of Mr. Creighton's 
thinking might conceivably lead to the abandonment of idealism in 
either form. I have also suggested how it might point the way to a 
transcendence of the opposition of idealism and realism altogether. 
Let me now point out more fully this second possibility. 

The abandonment of the existential (ontological?) point of view 
means, if it means anything, the acceptance of the standpoint of value 
and validity as ultimate. The object of philosophy is not, as our 
writer says, the description or explanation of existences, but the inter- 
pretation of meanings and values. The only assumptions of philoso- 
phy are those necessary if there is to be any interpretation at all. On 
that platform, it seems to me, there might be common ground for both 
idealist and realist. The standpoint of validity is above the battle. 1 

Let me take my start from the modification I felt compelled to make 
in Mr. Creighton's characterization of realism. Realism, I held, no 
less than idealism, actually postulates the necessary relation of value 
and reality, no matter what it may say. Everybody who lives in 
Everybody's World must do so. It is merely the prejudice of the 
unenlightened realist, that value is subjective and psychological, that 
prevents him from seeing it. But it is the same prejudice, on the part 
of the idealist, namely, that to be real things must satisfy us, that 

1 It is simply an unpardonable misconception to place the 'philosophy of valid- 
ity' in the ranks of 'romantic idealism,' just as it is a begging of the entire question 
of the nature of 'value' to say that the 'primary insight,' spoken of in the course 
of this paper, is equivalent to the postulate that things must satisfy us, in order to 
be, or that things must be beautiful and good in order to exist. 
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leads him to transmute reality into mind. Both then have something 
very important in common. Both have a prejudice to get rid of, and 
both have certain values that they are interested in maintaining. 
Each is vitally concerned with what he conceives to be the a priori of a 
valuable world. For one the world is meaningless and valueless except 
on the postulate of independence. For the other it is equally meaning- 
less except on the postulate of coherence. It is really a contest of 
values, and the two contestants both tend to assume that these values 
are incompatible. We may well ask whether this is really so. 

As it happens, Mr. Creighton has faced this problem before in his dis- 
cussion with Professor Sheldon on the question of the " Consistency 
of Idealism with Realism." 1 I do not propose to enter into that 
debate. I should, however, like to point out what seems to me 10 be 
a significant development in Professor Creighton's thinking since then. 
In that discussion, which may be characterized as CoSrdination vs. 
Subordination, Mr. Sheldon maintained the possibility of the coordi- 
nation of these two ' axioms,' basing his argument upon an examination 
of the logical categories of identity and difference. Mr. Creighton in 
turn refused to admit that both could be equally true, insisting that 
one must be higher than the other, basing his criticism largely upon 
what he considered Sheldon's ' mechanical' conception of the relation 
of identity and difference. For him the principle of coherence must 
be ultimate. Now it seems to me the situation is really changed by 
Mr. Creighton's shifting of the problem so emphatically from that of 
abstract logic to that of interpretation of meaning and value. He has 
accepted all the values of realism, specifically as values, but he has 
refused the false interpretation of them. He has accepted all the 
true values of idealism but has eschewed the false inferences which 
' mentalism ' draws from them. Is it not implicit in his thinking 
that both shall be equally valid values and in this sense equally true, 
as Sheldon insists? This would not exclude, of course, the possibility 
that, as values, there may be reasons for placing one higher than the 
other, as Creighton does. This whole problem of coordination vs. 
subordination is a problem for itself and involves a complete analysis 
of the concepts of value and validity. Into that question I can not 
go here. My only object is to suggest what I consider certain impli- 
cations of Mr. Creighton's most interesting and valuable paper. 

Everywhere in recent philosophy one may observe signs of a ten- 
dency to transcend the time-worn opposition of realism and idealism. 
Some, like the Pragmatists, find it simply irrelevant, because we must 

1 Vide The Philosophical Review, Vol. XXI (1912). 
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all treat Everybody's World in the same way. Others, like Bergson 
and Baldwin, explicitly assert that they are neither realists nor ideal- 
ists, and insist that the opposition is due to certain false assumptions 
regarding knowledge, to certain prejudices which it requires merely a 
biological or genetic analysis to dissolve. Still others, like Windel- 
band and Rickert, who have most conspicuously transcended the 
ontological point of view, for a realm of objective validities and values, 
and have eschewed all mentalism, find it necessary to resort to long 
and ingenious arguments to prove, for reasons of piety, that they are 
still idealists. All this, in itself, is of course no argument for the 
position I am here maintaining. It does, however, at least show a 
tendency and create a presumption. It is a tendency, I feel with 
Bosanquet, that ought to work itself out — until it has either established 
itself as a tenable position, or shown itself ultimately untenable. That 
"the present discussion we feel obliged to carry on," and of which 
Bradley was so contemptuous, comes near to being "intolerable," 
as Kiilpe says, seems clear — at least to all those who are not content 
with a philosophy which is either a mere appendage to the descriptive 
sciences or an exotic kind of poetry. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College. 

I feel indebted to Professor Urban both for his kindly appreciation 
of my article and for the important points to which he has called atten- 
tion in his paper. At present I will confine myself for the most part 
to some general comments on the questions he has raised, which may 
help to make clearer some passages in my article. The conclusions 
that Professor Urban has reached in the series of articles lately pub- 
lished in the Journal of Philosophy 1 are sufficiently like those which 
underlie my own discussion to render further comparison of views 
desirable, and I hope at some future time to return to the subject. 
But, in spite of the agreement, I find difficultyat times in understanding 
Professor Urban's point of view — just as he has difficulty in under- 
standing me — and so even after a good deal of consideration I do not 
always feel the force of the questions which he raises. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that my approach to the questions under 
discussion has been somewhat different from his, and that I have only 
a partial knowledge of the literature which has grown up in recent 
years on the subject of value, and to which he has made such important 
contributions. I am glad to do my best, however, towards clearing 
up these difficulties. 

1 Vols. XIII and XIV. 
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I. It is surely a mistake to attach great importance to names in 
philosophy, or to flaunt conspicuously party banners. But since 
some designations are unavoidable, I am inclined to think that the 
term ' Idealism,' with all its ambiguity, is no more misleading than any 
other name would be which might be substituted for it. And, as I 
said in my paper, I think that there are advantages in retaining a 
name that serves to connect speculative philosophy with its historical 
antecedents. 1 On the other hand, ' Realism ' seems to me from an 
historical point of view a misleading name for the contemporary doc- 
trines which have adopted this title. But I am not inclined to make 
an issue of any mere matter of names, even of names with historical 
associations, and if the abandonment of the term ' Idealism ' would 
contribute to clearing up misunderstandings and allaying partisan 
feelings, this would be a small price to pay. Might we not expect, 
however, that if the term ' speculative philosophy ' were substituted 
that this would in turn become an even more serious " stone of stum- 
bling and rock of offence "? 

If all these difficulties about names could by some fortunate com- 
pact be composed, we should not yet, I fear, be really ' beyond Realism 
and Idealism.' For, in spite of all our endeavors to reach understanding 
and agreement, these words just now stand for genuine issues in philoso- 
phy that cannot be ignored. I am grateful to Professor Fullerton for 
the compliment he intended to pay me in asserting that I am separated 
from ' Realism ' "only by a word." But I should not think seriously of 
admitting such a statement. About the reality of the world, of course, 
there is no issue. All the volume of neo-realistic criticism of the 
idealistic position has seemed to me beside the mark so far as specu- 
lative Idealism is concerned. The real issue, however, between 
Speculative Philosophy and Realism is one of philosophical aim and 
method. This difference has far-reaching consequences; and seems, 
moreover, to involve the question whether the philosophizing of the 
past hundred years that is based on the critical movement inaugurated 
by Kant is not mistaken and illusory. On these fundamental issues 
my dissent from neo-realism is certainly more than verbal. 

The real proposal of the neo-realists is that we shall abandon histor- 
ical and speculative categories in philosophy and return to the atomistic 
logic of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which drew its 

1 Mr. Urban "contends that, historically at least, idealism's interpretation" is 
in terms of mental states. I am unable to assent to this, and seem to find support 
for my own position when I recall names like those of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus. 
Augustine, Erigena, Aquinas, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Green, Caird, Bosanquet, 
Pringle-Pattison, Royce. 
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main inspiration from mathematics and mathematical physics. Has 
philosophy the task of showing how the world is made out of hypo- 
thetical simple entities, or is its business to comprehend and appreciate 
the concrete world of life and experience? ' The choice which is 
made at this point is a parting of the ways, and hereafter it seems im- 
possible for one type of philosophy to refute the other. Their aims 
and problems remain distinct. 

I have tried to show that on this issue the mentalists belong in the 
same camp as the neo-realists — have the same philosophical aims, 
operate with the same categories, and are separated from the former 
" only by a word." So far as explicit statements go, there is nothing 
involving any principle which would enable one to choose between 
them. This is evident from the difficulty which neo-realism has in 
maintaining itself. The neo-realist, in spite of his declarations about 
existing entities, frequently " tumbles back and forth " (to use Plato's 
phrase) between his professed view and mentalism, just because the 
dissent he expresses is only verbal, 2 and he still occupies the same 
ground as the ' mentalist.' The identity in the logical principle of 
these rival schools can be shown also by reference to historical sys- 
tems. Berkeley and Hume, for example, remain the great exponents 
of the doctrine of external relations. 3 

2. The question of value has never seemed to me a special ' problem,' 

1 The question, of course, is not whether analysis and abstraction are not indis- 
pensable in philosophy, as in science, but whether these are not always to be sub- 
ordinated to the interests of comprehension in terms of individual wholes — whether 
they are not to be used as instruments for gaining greater concreteness and com- 
prehension of view. 

2 This seems to be very clearly illustrated in the writings of Russell. But in the 
case of other neo-realists, also, one can see how the ghost of 'mentalism' rises to 
trouble them, just because it has never been really 'laid.' Hence the discussions 
as to the 'numerical identity' of the idea and its object, and the demands for 
' neutral entities ' to facilitate crossing from one side to the other. 

3 On rereading what Mr. Urban has written, I see that he feels that my paper 
does not sufficiently take into account the fact that neo-realists are often better 
than their theory in the sense that they do in practice often take account of 
objective values. I admit that, fully. But I tried to deal with the principles of 
the doctrine rather than with the views and procedure of its representatives. It 
is of course true that since neo-realists are human beings who employ language 
to express their ideas, and are also often people of great ability, it is impossible 
for them to proceed as abstractly as the theory in its strictly logical form would 
demand. The use of language with its value connotations, if nothing else, stands 
in the way and prevents one from being a completely consistent realist. But in 
that connection it is interesting to note the efforts made by certain writers to re- 
move this 'inconvenience.' The object seems to be to de-humanize philosophy 
completely by ceasing to employ language and falling back on symbols. 
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capable of separate treatment and solution, and I have failed, I fear, 
to appreciate some of the discussions which appear to proceed on this 
assumption. With Mr. Urban's conclusion, that value is a universal 
aspect or form of experience which is not definable in terms of anything 
else, I heartily agree. And when that is admitted it would seem to 
follow that questions as to whether it adheres in things or is merely 
in the mind are without meaning. To trace the various principles 
of value, such as the aesthetic, economic, logical, etc., and their 
modes of expression and relationship, such as art, society, and science, 
would seem to be identical with philosophy in the most inclusive sense 
of that term. If I have understood Mr. Urban correctly, he would 
accept this statement. It is in harmony with this view, that he 
insists in the articles in the Journal of Philosophy that value is neither 
an ' existence ' nor a ' subsistence,' neither an entity or reality separ- 
ately existing nor a quality attaching to any particular object. But 
having gone so far, he refuses to go on and connect value with the 
organization of experience. " Things, acts, feelings," says Dr. Bosan- 
quet, " have value in as far as they are completely organized, do not 
break down, have members or parts which confirm and sustain one 
another." 1 Against such a statement Mr. Urban urges that "coher- 
ence is one kind of value, not the source of all values." 

Now I think it possible that the difference here is partly one of 
terminology: that by 'coherence' he means what I should call formal or 
abstract coherence, not the coherence of actual experience. But surely 
such abstract coherence, so far as it has any existence out of the text- 
books, is only formal and provisional, and gets its significance from its 
connection with the organization of experience as a whole in terms of a 
concrete universal. 2 It seems to me that when we take coherence or 
organization as it is actually being realized in the movement of exper- 
ience as a whole, its principle is seen to include, as a constituent part 
of itself, the values which we sometimes separate out and treat in 
isolation, as aesthetic, or logical, or ethical. But if the mind is a 
whole, surely these separations cannot be regarded as ultimate, and 
none of these values are real in isolation, or apart from the organiza- 
tion of experience. The various forms of value have of course their 

1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. xxxi. 

2 1 am sorry that in the discussion with Professor Sheldon to which Mr. Urban 
refers I gave the impression that I was placing the emphasis upon 'abstract logic' 
What I tried there to express was simply, that it is only formally that the prin- 
ciples of identity and difference can be separated, that actual experience always 
has in principle the form of a concrete organization in which these principles are 
united and mutually define each other. 
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own place and significance in experience, and are all essential in the 
sense that none of them can rightly be ignored. But it also seems to 
follow that none of them can be taken, as it were, prima facie — in 
terms of its own immediate claims — but has to be tried by the light 
of the concrete universal which is the principle of experience itself. 

But I am unable to understand Mr. Urban's statement that "the 
term ' concrete universal ' has historically a mentalistic connotation." 
This statement is all the more perplexing because I think that Mr. 
Urban would agree that to ask what the world would be without 
mind — if it were other than it is — would be to ask a question which 
has no meaning. 

3. I should like to try to make clearer what I said in my paper about 
the relation of existence and value or meaning. Mr. Urban raises 
the question whether it is not possible to transcend the standpoint of 
idealism and realism by substituting for ontological categories the 
concepts of value and validity. As he himself has pointed out, 1 this 
is a large problem which has a great many important consequences. 
I can only indicate in a general way my own attitude towards it. In 
the first place, I think that the question is one of the relation of the 
categories by means of which we interpret experience, and, more par- 
ticularly, of the relation of the more abstract categories to those that 
are more concrete and adequate. Now I have maintained that the 
category of existence by itself — -bare or mere existence — is inadequate 
to the purposes of philosophy. But I have never thought that when 
things are taken more concretely as values, that they thereby cease to 
exist in the sense of being real. They become valued existences: the 
truth of the earlier category is not destroyed but given a fuller and 
richer content. ' The primrose by the river's brim ' does not cease to 
exist when it becomes a value. The bare existences are no longer 
bare, but ' clothed upon ' as it were, by the operation of the more ade- 
quate point of view. To put this from a slightly different standpoint, 
we may say that value is never abstract value, value apart from con- 
crete things. What has value always appears or shows itself in indi- 
vidualized form. Neither mere existence nor mere ' validity ' is a com- 
plete thought or a complete reality when taken by itself. Questions 
of value, accordingly, seem inseparable from questions regarding the 

nature of individualities. 
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